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much in Ladywood as elsewhere. Mr. Chamberlain,
never in the first flight of orators, has grown much
both in eloquence and humanity since those days.
But in 1918 his manner of speaking was dry, precise,
and statistical: it was the method of speech of the
committee-room or the council chamber rather than
that of the public platform. Whereas the fact of his
victory, therefore, was no doubt due to the popular
sentiments in favour of the Coalition, the size of his
majority is no doubt to be ascribed to his own
prestige and to the popularity which had attached
to him and his wife during the period of mayoralty,
and to the assiduity with which they set themselves
to cultivate the new constituents. Mr. Chamberlain's
majority was actually in the neighbourhood of 7,000
(the exact figure was 6,833) a record for Ladywood at
that time, and undoubtedly a substantial majority
for that particular seat. With this good beginning
behind him Mr. Chamberlain, like his father and
brother before him, went to Westminster as one of
the Members for Birmingham.

His position at Westminster however was vastly
different from that of his brother. Mr. Chamberlain
was an ordinary back-bench supporter of the
Government, and consequently of considerably less
importance than in 1917 when, without being a
Member of Parliament, he had been Director of
National Service. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, on the
other hand, had, after a brief period of retirement
on a now forgotten issue, been a Member of the small
War-time Cabinet. In the new Parliament he was
Chancellor of the Exchequer and, after Mr. Bonar
Law and Mr. Lloyd George himself, perhaps the most
influential member of the Government. In spite of
this, it had been Mr. Austen Chamberlain's original
desire to end the Coalition with the termination of
the War, which had brought it into existence. He